





TThe T^ailroad fJXCan 

3u SIDNEY WARREN MASE 

H 

/ N a field all his own he achieves and is known 
From among all his fellows apart ; 

He is clever and wise in his composite guise, 

A nd his job is the pride of his heart. 

We may know him as such and be sure of as much, 
Wheresoever his features We scan, 

For there’s something obtains on the whole that 
proclaims 

e Uhe typical railroad man. 

Engineman though it be or conductor we see, 

There is somthing about ’em the same; 
Brakeman, switchman or clerk, or whatever their work, 
We can tell when they’re playing the game. 

Some intangible thing there is certain to cling 
To their person denoting their clan, 

Something whereby we know, wheresoever We go, 
Tjhe typical railroad man. 

Like the seaman that roam o’er the billowy foam, 

To the World’s scattered seaports afar, 

By their swaggering sti ide that is born of the tide 
It is known that true seamen they are. 

Thus the men of the rail we distinctively hail, 

Who are first in progression’s great Van, 

And we know to a dot such a one when We spot 
‘Uhe typical railroad man. 

There are men of all minds, trades, professions and 
kinds, 

Who the signs of their calling disclose. 

None of which are so clear nor as closely adhear 
Than the earmarks a railroad man shows. 

By his actions and talk, by his looks and his walk, 
By his style and the standardized plan 
Of his kind there’s no doubt—We can always pick out 
e Uhe typical railroad man. 






Fate Metes Out Strange Decrees 

One of Our Veterans Served in Four Different Capacities During His Half Century 

of Faithful Service 


L IFE holds in store odd futures for many of 
us. When we are young we aspire to be 
generals, millionaires and what not, yet 
as time goes on there are but few, a very few, 
who realize any such ambitions. Perhaps in 
school we prepare for 
one line of work. Ex- , «jf „ v-ifr’"s • 

perience proves it not to 
our liking and we beat 
about until the day when i f 

something suits us en- MIHf 

tirely. Then we settle 
down to our real Life’s 
work. It is not infre¬ 
quent that fortune pre¬ 
vents us from continuing 
at our chosen work, 
meting out some other 
calling. 

So it was with John 
A. Robinson, who fifty- 
four odd years ago began 
work with our company 
as a trainman. It is not 
to be wondered at that 
he chose this vocation. 

His home was at Green 
Island amid the busy life 
of a railroad town. Here 
are located our shops, 
and the flying trains 
which doubtless fasci¬ 
nated him, even as they JOHN A. 

seem to fascinate all of 

our American youths of today as well as they did 
yesterday. 

When one visits Mr. Robinson he or she is not 
so apt to And him at home; that is inside. He 
is more apt to be out back in his garden or, if 
at the right season, picking fruit from the numer¬ 



ous trees to be found growing in his back yard. 

He, like most railroad men, experienced many 
hair-raising adventures. Fortunately in none of 
them was anyone killed or even seriously injured. 
On one occasion on Westport Hill a broken shaft 
under a New York Cen¬ 
tral car, four or five cars 
behind the engine, broke 
and derailed and demol¬ 
ished four or five cars. 

Another New York 
Central Railroad car fig¬ 
ured in an accident at 
Addison Junction where 
the old trestle line 
crossed Lake Champlain.' 
This line was later aban¬ 
doned. On this occasion 
a pair of wheels dropped 
off of the rail, ran into 
the crossovers and put 
seven cars out into the 
lake. One man had been 
on the cars at the time 
of the accident and 
though they hunted high 
and low for him among 
the demolished cars he 
was nowhere to be found. 
When hope had been al¬ 
most abandoned of res¬ 
cuing him alive, and 
iBINSON plans were being formu¬ 

lated to have the lake 
dragged to recover his body, he was found along 
the shore of the lake in a semi-conscious condi¬ 
tion. This was a trainman by the name of Kane, 
a resident of Schenectady. After a short time he 
was fully revived and was none the worse for his 
adventure. 
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On still another occasion Mr. Robinson's train 
broke in two, unknown to the engineinan, who 
stopped at the water plug at Round Lake to take 
on water. While the train stood there, the run¬ 
away cars caught up with it and a rear end col¬ 
lision resulted. Again the entire crew miracu¬ 
lously escaped injury, although in the train theie 
•was a carload of young calves, almost all of which 
-were killed or so badly injured that it was neces¬ 
sary to do away with them. 

Mr. Robinson’s progress in the railroad game 
•was steady. After serving three years as a train¬ 
man between Whitehall and Rutland, he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Conductor. He continued 
as conductor for fifteen years, when he was sent 
to the Green Island cur shops to take care of the 
movement of cars at that point. The next twenty- 
two years of his life were spent at that point. 
From then on until his retirement became effec¬ 
tive May 1, 1928, he worked as a switchtender at 
Colonie. 

Any man today who married while only making 
forty-five dollars per month would be declared 
insane. Years ago, however, that was considered 
good pay, and that is the salary Mr. Robinson re¬ 
ceived while working as a trainman. When pro¬ 
moted to the rank of conductor his pay was in¬ 
creased to sixty-five dollars per month. As a 
foreman at Green Island he received sixty-five 
dollars per month. After this he served for a 
short time as Assistant Yard Master at Green 
Island at the rate of seventy-five dollars per 
month. 

Again, in Mr. Robinson, we find a reticent man. 
Repeatedly he cautioned us to say little of him. 
He prefers, rather, to let his actions speak for 
him, like Stephen Girard, a Frenchman by birth, 
who came to this country and amassed a great 
fortune. When, during the war of 1812 our na¬ 
tion needed money to carry on he offered his entire 
fortune for their use. It was used and the war 
was won. Without it the war might have been 
lost. He, like Mr. Robinson, are relatively un¬ 
known out of their own little circle of friends. 
When he died, Mr. Girard left the sum of $6,000,- 
000 to the city of Philadelphia to establish a 
home for orphaned boys, or half orphans, those 
who had no father. He might have given it to 
his relatives, either in this country or France;— 
he chose rather to serve humanity. Few of our 
readers, perhaps have ever heard of him, yet that 
deed speaks for him louder than any momument 
could ever speak. His motto was simple—typical 
of the inner man which few persons knew: “ My 
deeds must be my life—when I am dead my ac¬ 
tions must speak for me.” 


So, too, Mr. Robinson prefers to let his actions 
speak for him. They must have been worthy as 
his positions of trust would indicate. We must 
judge for ourselves—he docs not care to tell us 
of them. This is typical of railroad men in gen¬ 
eral. Theirs is not a selfish service—it is a serv¬ 
ice to all mankind. No monuments attest their 
courage, yet they face danger daily which only 
few have met on the battlefield. Theirs is not 
the glory of monuments—but of deeds well done. 

Mr. Robinson was united in marriage, years 
ago, with Louise Levoy. To them one child was 
born, a girl, who is still living. As to affiliations 
he is a member of the Knights of Pythias. Other 
connections he has none. Again, like any typical 
railroad man he tells us he had no time for such 
matters—he was so engrossed in his work that 
when opportunity offered to join any of them he 
was forced to say he was too busy. 


Keep Rusl Spols off the Rails 

W HAT could be more representative of in¬ 
ertia, immobility and lifelessness than a 
freight car standing alone on a siding 
awaiting the car repairer’s attention for a cut 
journal or other mechanical defects. Standing 
there it is useless. It is impossible for it to 
render any service in itself without the aid 
of a locomotive. Its air hose dangles from 
each end, lifeless; its huge wheels, motionless; 
empty of any commodity. 

Attach a locomotive to that lifeless piece of 
machinery and how the appearance changes. It 
is now something alive. Ready to go, to serve in¬ 
dustry and man. In its body tons of freight can 
be transported for thousands of miles. Now it 
is symbolic of life. 

What is the result when a freight car stands 
in a siding for any length of time? Night falls 
over the surrounding country with its falling dew. 
A storm comes up drenching the metalwork with 
rain. Immediately a coat of rust appears on the 
wheels, the couplers, and underneath the car, on 
the rails. Then the picture of lifelessness is com¬ 
plete. Rust—nature’s slow destructive agency of 
steel and iron. 

Now glance over to the main track and a pass¬ 
ing train. Its wheels are shining in the sunlight. 
The rails stretch for miles like bands of silver 
over the country side. Motion polishes them up 
like brass work on the locomotives of yesteryear. 

It should be our aim, therefore, to keep our roll¬ 
ing stock moving so that we can keep the rust 
spots off of the rails. 
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ffiturder of Jane McCrea 

Countless Historians Disagree on Details of Story; Yet All Agree It Was One of the 
Most Atrocious Crimes of the American Revolution 

{Continued from Last Issue) 


T HE Indians in Burgoyne’s army liad had one 
of the number killed at or near a fort in 
Salem, and were revengeful because of it. 
In consequence, during the week preceding the Fort 
Edward tragedy, they had pounced upon a John 
Allen family on the road toward Fort Edward, 
and massacred the whole household: Allen, his 
wife, his sister-in-law, three children and three 
slaves belonging to Allen’s father-in-law. All 
were scalped. So also were a Bains family. The 
Sunday following two hundred of these Indians 
reached the hill at Fort Edward and fired upon 
the American guard there, and Lieutenant Tobias 
Van Veghten and some others were killed and 
scalped. 

“ The only person known to have seen the mur¬ 
der of Jane, and who afterward confirmed it by 
his oath, was a private in the American army, 
Samuel Standisli, who, in his application for a 
pension as filed at Washington, thus stated (after 
reciting how the Indians had taken him prisoner 
and pinioned him): 

“After a short time he saw a party of Indians 
coming with two women. They came up the hill 
to a spring, and there they seemed to be in a 
quarrel. They shot one of the women and scalped 
her. This woman he knew to be Jennet McCrea. 
He had seen her before the Americans offered to 
take her down the river. She refused to go; said 
she was not afraid to stay. The other woman 
was old Mrs. McNeil, aunt to Miss McCrea.’ 

“ Mrs. McNeil was called by Jane ‘Aunt,’ but 
was not related to her. 

“A letter from Dr. Jonathan Potts to General 
Gates, written from Albany, July 28, 1777, said: 

“ ‘A letter from Col. Lewis this moment arrived 
mentions last evening a party of the enemy of 
about 1,000 attacked our picquet near Fort Ed¬ 
ward of 150 men, drove them in, killed five men, 
among whom is a lieutenant. They also killed a 
young lady, Dr. McCrea’s sister, all of whom they 
scalped and butchered.’ 

“ The exact spot where Jane was killed is un¬ 
known. One and another have been pointed out, 
but only the approximate locality can now be 
shown. 


“The bodies of the killed were allowed to re¬ 
main where they were until the next morning, 
when they were removed, those of Jane McCrea 
and Lieutenant Van Veghten being taken on a 
boat to a point north of Three-Mile creek and 
buried beside each other, with military rites. 
Col. McCrea is said to have heard of the tragedy 
and to have superintended, in part, the burial. 

“In April, 1822, the bones of both were un¬ 
covered. The Lieutenant’s bones were left there; 
Jane’s were taken to the cemetery on State street 
in Fort Edward, and buried beside those of Mrs. 
McNeil, the reinterment being accompanied by a 
sermon and other exercises. Thirty years later, 
in 1852, the bones were again removed to the 
Union Cemetery, between Fort Edward and Hud¬ 
son Falls, and, about 1895, an iron picket fence 
was put around the enclosure, erected by popular 
subscription. Sarah Hanna Payne, niece of Jane 
McCrea, was the daughter of the Rev. John. 
Hanna, who for a time taught the Burnt Mills, 
schools near Lamington, and then married, about 
1759, Mary, eldest daughter and only whole sister 
of Jane McCrea. Mrs. Payne erected a marble 
slab over the grave in 1852. This Mrs. Payne 
had been brought up, it seems, in the family of 
Dr. Stephen McCrea, when the latter resided at 
Stillwater, N. Y. She married a Col. Josiah 
Payne, and afterward lived on the Col. John Mc¬ 
Crea farm at Northumberland. The following is 
the inscription upon the marble covering Jane’s 
present grave: 

‘ Here rest the remains of 
JANA McCREA 
Aged 17 

Made captive and murdered 
by a band of Indians 
While on a visit to a relative in 
this neighborhood 
A. D. 1777. 

To commemorate 

One of the most thrilling incidents 
in the Annals of the American Revolution, 

To do justice to the fame of the gallant 
British officer to whom she was affianced 
And as a simple tribute to the 
Memory of the departed, 


1, 1938 
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This stone is erected 
by her niece 
Sarah Hannah Payne 
A. D. 1852.’ 

“ That Jane McCrea was not a young miss of 
seventeen or eighteen, as at the time popularly 
supposed by many writers, is absolutely certain, 
and it seems strange that Mrs. Payne did not 
come nearer to the fact. She was at least in her 
twenty-fourth year. Whether she was quite as 
beautiful as related in both song and story we 
do not know. From all accounts Mr. Holden 
sums up the picture in words that seem to be 
as near as we can get to the truth: ‘ She was 

a most attractive girl in her personal appearance. 
She was large of stature, well formed, some say 
majestic, and strikingly good looking. Her hair 
seems to have been her crowning beauty, it be¬ 
ing so long as to brush the floor when tied in a 
braid.’ While others have stated that her hair 
was ‘ dark ’ in color, Mr. Holden believed she 
was * fair haired ’ and that she was ‘ of the light 
complexioned type, ‘ as befitted a ‘ bonnie ’ Scotch 
maiden. General Gates, who commanded the 
Northern American army at the time, in a letter 
to Gen. Burgoyne, described her as ‘ a young lady 
lovely to the eight, of virtuous character and 
amiable disposition.’ 

“As a matter of fact there were no disagree¬ 
ments in regard to the vital point that Jane 
McCrea was murdered—whether shot or toma¬ 
hawked was not so material—by Indians, until 
the historian Lossing, in 1848, interviewed a 
great-granddaughter of Mrs. McNeil, and pub¬ 
lished to the world her version of the affair, to 
the effect that while the Indians were carrying 
Jane off, a rifle shot from pursuing Americans, 
who had come out to rescue her and Mrs. McNeil, 
hit and killed Jane. Somehow or other later and 
better historians followed Lossing’s view, but 
with no evidence worth considering. Bancroft, 
Bryant and others accepted the new view, upon 
Lossing’s statement, as would appear. Strange 
enough they should for: 1. The great-grand¬ 
daughter was no witness to the event; was not 
living in 1777. 2. Various contemporaneous 

diaries of officers and soldiers alluded to the event 
as one of murder, not an accident. 3. Burgoyne, 
himself, admitted the facts and stated his desire 
to punish the Indian perpetrators. 4. So did his 
biographer, Fonblanque, who exhausted materials 
for his work. 5. It is not denied that the Indians 
scalped Jane, and showed it afterward in triumph 
.in Burgoyne’s camp. They did not—no one has 
known of an instance where Indians did—scalp 
a person they had not killed. 6. Col James Mo 
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Crea, a nephew of Jane McCrea (son, as I think, 
of her brother James) in 1822 wrote this letter 
to Dr. S. Reynolds, of Florida, N. Y,, in reply to 
an inquiry by Dr. Reynolds as to the facts as he 
(Col. James) understood them. This letter is 
conclusive as to what the family believed con¬ 
cerning the manner of her death: 

“ * Ballston, July 15, 1822. 

“ 1 Sir: It is with no small degree of diffi¬ 
dence I undertake to commit to paper that which 
is known in our family concerning the late Jane 
McCrea; and in yielding to this, I do it solely 
with a view of complying with your request of 
transmitting to posterity something more of her 
history than is at present extant. Miss Jane Mc¬ 
Crea, who was killed by the Indians at Fort Ed¬ 
ward, in July, 1777, was the second daughter of 
the Rev. James MoCrea, formerly pastor of a con¬ 
gregation in Lamington, New Jersey, but died 
previous to the Revolution. His eldest son, Col. 
John McCrea, had become a resident of Albany 
before his father’s death, and his sister Jane di¬ 
rectly repaired to his house and resided with him. 
In the year ’seventy-three they removed to that 
part of this county now known by the name of 
Northumberland, on the west side of the Hudson 
river, about three miles north of Fort Miller Falls, 
and he was here when his sister was killed. This 
was on Sunday morning, and it was evening be¬ 
fore he received the fatal news. Early the next 
day he sent his family to Albany, and repaired 
himself to the American camp, where he found 
his sister’s corpse, shockingly mangled. Two of 
the neighboring women whom he had brought with 
him washed and dressed her remains, and he had 
her interred with one Lieutenant Van Vechten, 
three miles south of Fort Edward. 

“ ‘ She was twenty-three (23) years of age, 
of an amiable and virtuous character, and highly 
esteemed by all her acquaintances. She was at 
the time on a visit to a family in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Fort Edward. A Mrs. McNeil had per¬ 
suaded her to remain till the Monday following. 
Here she was concealed in the cellar when the 
Indians arrived, who, after ransacking the house, 
discovered her retreat, and drew her out by the 
hair, and, placing her upon a horse, proceeded on 
the road towards Sandy Hill. They had gone but 
a short distance when they met another party of 
Indians, returning from Argyle, where they had 
killed the family of Mr. Bains. This party dis¬ 
approved of taking Miss McCrea to the British 
camp, and one of them struck her with a toma¬ 
hawk and tore off her scalp. It was said, and 
generally believed, that she was engaged in mar¬ 
riage to Captain David Jones, of the British army. 

(Turn to page 236) 
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j4re Taxes Being Reduced? 

Jis a Rule, Wilh Coolidge Economy, We Think They Are — Figures Herein 
Contained Speak Otherwise 


I N a recent discussion of local tax relief by 
Janies A. Emery, the following interesting facts 
were developed: 

We are living under the delusion that taxes, 
generally, are being reduced. We perceive econ¬ 
omy practiced under the stimulating direction of 
the President at Washington. We turn our 
backs upon enlarging extravagance in our State 
capitals and local public agencies. There is but 
one authority to originate Federal expenditure, 
but there are 750,000 Governmental units with the 
power to tax within our respective States. They 
are equalizing by enlarging their own expendi¬ 
tures and debt, the savings effected in the Fed¬ 
eral domain. On June 30, 1919, the National Debt 
reached a peak of $25,482,000,000. On November 
1, 1927, it had diminished to approximately $18,- 
000,000,000, but between 1913 and 1925, the debt 
of our States and their subdivisions had risen 
from $3,188,000,000 to more than $10,261,000,000. 
From 1922 to 1925 this debt was rising at the 
rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. Tax exempt securi¬ 
ties were issuing at an average rate of $1,300,- 
000,000 a year. Thus local government is plung¬ 
ing into debt through loans the income of which, 
being largely exempt from taxation, makes no 
contribution to the increasing burden which the 
citizens of each community must bear directly and 
indirectly. 

During the five-year period from 1919 to 1925, 
while Federal taxes declined 39%, those of the 
States increased 87% and those of the local sub¬ 
divisions 56%. In terms of the family and of 
those “ gainfully employed ” the local burdens 
rose steadily. In 1925, we find but seventeen of 
the forty-eight States living within their income 
and but three, or at the most four, who can be 
said to be pursuing a Pay as you go ” policy. 

The President of the United States, addressing 
the Business Organization of the Government, de¬ 
clared that in 1926 there was expended for all 
forms of government in the United States, na¬ 
tional, State and local, approximately $11,500,- 
000,000, a sum representing approximately $11.00 
for each minute which has passed since the birth 
of Christ. Of this vast sum Federal expenditures 
were but 27%; those of the State and its local 


subdivisions, 73%, that is, Federal Government 
was spending annually slightly over $3,000,000,- 
000, and State and local government over $8,000,- 
000,000. 

Taxation is indispensable to government as 
government is indispensable to individual and 
collective security. It is not the fact of taxation 
but its volume and form which threaten to make 
it oppressive and injurious. The chief source of 
Federal revenue is individual and corporate in¬ 
come taxation. The chief source of State and local 
revenue is real estate and its improvements in 
the city and the country. 

What do these figures mean in terms of the 
production, saving and self-denial of the indi¬ 
vidual who must carry this burden- It means 
a total yearly expenditure for Government in the 
United States greater than the value of all the 
crops annually raised on 6,500,000 American 
farms utilizing 340,000,000 acres of land. It means 
that our annual wheat crop, the largest in the 
world, if sold and its proceeds employed for that 
purpose alone, would just about meet the annual 
expenditure required to support our State Gov¬ 
ernments. The largest producers of food stuffs 
and cotton in the world, the annual total value 
of both crops is approximately equivalent to the 
expenditures of local subdivisions of the States, 
cities, counties, school districst, towns and town¬ 
ships. It is our proud boast that we lead the 
nations of the world in industrial production, 
but the net income of the manufacturing corpora¬ 
tions of the United States does not equal the 
combined annual expenditures for State and local 
Government, nor would all the money in circula¬ 
tion in the United States meet their bills for last 
year. 

Perhaps the most important consideration is: 
What is the relation of our total expenditure for 
Governmental purposes to our total National in¬ 
come? Estimates for the latter vary, but the 
most authoritative calculations place it conserva- 
ively around $65,000,000,000, which represents 
the annual value of our production of commodi¬ 
ties and services. If this be true, we are expend¬ 
ing for Governmental purposes in direct taxes 
(Turn to page 238) 
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Life's pathway oft* would brighten 
If every little while 
We’d pause to greet our fellowmen 
With a handshake and a smile. 



On the Cover 


HE territory south of Oneonta served by 
The Delaware and Hudson R. R. is espe¬ 
cially adapted to Dairying due to the fer¬ 
tile low lands on both sides of the Susquehanna 
River on which abundant grain and root crops 
are grown, also the hillsides which provide pas¬ 
ture for the ever-increasing herds of heavy pro¬ 
ducing milk cows. 

Many years prior to June, 1803, the only out¬ 
let the Farmers in this section had for their milk 
was to butter and cheese plants and as a result 
low prices were received for the milk, many in¬ 
stances being reported as 50c per can of forty 
quarts. 

In the Spring of 1893, R. E. Westcott con¬ 
structed milk shipping stations at various points 
and June 1, 1899, milk service was inaugurated. 
The shipments moving on what is our present 
train No. 302, delivery being made to D. L. & W. 
R. R., at Binghamton. The D. L. & W. delivered 
these shipments at Hoboken, N. J., with those 
from their own line. Return empty cars and cans 
were returned on what is now our train No. 9. 
This movement continued until August 1, 1899, 
when regular milk trains were established, the 
loaded cars delivered to the New York Central 
R. R. at Albany and the empty containers and 
cars returned by N. Y. C. R. R. to the D. & H. 
at Albany. This service is still in effect. 


.Milk shipping stations are located at every 
station from Sanitaria Springs to Oneonta from 
which daily shipments are made to New York 
City. All the original butter and cheese plants 
are extinct, no more 50c milk. 

In the beginning the shipments were small but 
as time passed, population increased which caused 
increased demand and as this milk was of superior 
quality new stations were built until the entire 
line, Sanitaria Springs to Central Bridge, includ¬ 
ing Pennsylvania Division to Windsor, also 
Cooperstown & Cherry Valley Branches and Scho¬ 
harie Valley R. R. was covered. 

The'milk train No. 315 has grown from a few 
cars per day to a daily average during June, 
1928, of 25 cars per day, which reflects the pro¬ 
ductive ability of this territory. 


Smile, Don’t Frown 

INCE most of us must work, why not try 
to do our task with the most pleasure to 
ourselves and the least annoyance to 
others ? 

1 am reminded to mention this by an experience 
I have just had with a man who 1ms burdened me 
with a tale of the inhuman drudgery of his task. 
His description has made my bones ache and my 
shoulders sag. 

I should relieve him of some of his duties, did 
I not know that he thoroughly enjoys every de¬ 
tail of his work, priding himself on his ability to 
go through with anything he undertakes. His 
only fault is that he is a glutton for recognition 
and sympathy. 

Many are like this. They insist on glorifying 
whatever they happen to be doing. Anyone ex¬ 
cept themselves would give up and go to bed. 
They suffer from insomnia, nervousness, backache, 
overwork, lack of appreciation, misunderstanding, 
flatfoot, summer heat, chilblains, and rheumatism. 
They would have- us believe that whatever they 
do is accomplished against obstacles that would 
block any ordinary human being. 

All this is extremely offensive. The habit of 
“ crabbing ” holds back more good people than 
any other single weakness. 

Why not keep our fanciful miseries to ourselves? 

Next to work well done, nothing js so pleasing 
as a cheerful worker. The combination of a first 
class workman and a happy disposition is irre¬ 
sistible. Of such are made foremen, superinten¬ 
dents, and managers .—Through the Meshes. 
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murder of the settlers 


sary of the Wyoming Valley massacre, will be a 
pageant in which 6,000 persons will re-enact the 
historic Battle of Wyoming. Percy J. Burrell 
of Boston, director of the New York State battle¬ 
field pageant at Saratoga last fall and director 
of the York (Pa.) pageant last year, was en¬ 
gaged to supervise the Wyoming Massacre 
pageant. 

An entire village of Miami Indians will be 
1, 1928 


When the Revolution started the British Army 
turned its attention to winning over the many 
Indian tribes. This policy affected the Indians 
settled in Wyoming Valley. Pitiless forays were 
made by Indians and Tories on settlements along 
the Susquehanna river. Further apprehension 
was caused by information from Montreal that 
a great number of Indians and Tories had spent 
(Turn to page 236 ) 
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Wyoming Valley Massacre 

Qiaht Celebration oj Cruel Murders of Revolutionary Days, Held At Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., In Which Six Thousand Persons Participated 


T O commemorate the heroism of a gallant 
group of men and boys, unable because of 
the extreme ages to enter the Revolution¬ 
ary Army, in trying to defend their homes from 
invasion by a combined force of British regulars, 
Tories and Indians, Wyoming Valley in Pennsyl¬ 
vania staged a celebration for five days, starting 
June 29, in Wilkes-Barre. 

Paramount among the events previously ar¬ 
ranged for the observance of the 150th anniver- 


moved to Wilkes-Barre from Wabash (Ind.) for 
the event. These Indians are direct descendants 
of Frances Slocum, resident of Wyoming Valley, 
who was kidnapped and married to a Miami chief. 

The Wyoming Massacre is recognized in the 
perspectives of history as one of the major Revo¬ 
lutionary War engagements. Most of the per¬ 
sons who fell were not soldiers. The victims 
were peaceful, pioneer, farming men, too young or 
too old for Washington’s army. 






^Making Steel Ties at Colonie 

How Rails Are Taken to Colonie and Electric Arc Welding Process Are Con¬ 
verted Into Steel Ties Which Will Outlast Wooden Ties 


I N the course of evolution, along with heavier 
power and rolling stock, increased loading 
per car, increased tonnage per train, and in¬ 
creased speed and boiler pressure, structures and 
roadway have likewise kept pace in the form of 
heavier and stronger bridges and turntables, 
heavier rail sections, and firmer foundations of 
tracks. 

At the Fair of the Iron Horse at Baltimore 
last year, about which we have all heard so 
much, there were specimens of track laid out 
showing the methods employed in the early days 
when wooden rails were layed on wooden sills to 
the modern method employing the commonly 
used 130 pound per yard section rail layed on 
present day yellow pine cross ties with rock 
ballast. 

No small part is played by the cross tie of the 
modern roadway in the present day method of 
heavy and high speed transportation. In the 
beginning, it was an easy matter to secure cross 
tie requirements in the hand hewn method, of 
native woods, along the right of way but so great 
is the requirements each year of cross ties as 
well as other forms of lumber and timber that 
this supply all too soon became exhausted. It 
has been necessary to go farther and farther 
away from home to secure requirements until 
now it has become necessary to go clear to the 


Gulf to secure virgin stoek of long leaf yellow 
pine ties from the state of Mississippi. 

With the scarcity of stock, of course, came 
increased costs. When it is considered that in 
1927 The Delaware and Hudson Company pur¬ 
chased a normal number of ties or 360,000 at an 
average cost of $939,800.00, it will be observed 
that the item is an important one. All railroads 
have been trying to solve the cross-tie problem. 
Life has been increased by impregnating under 
pressure in a wood preservative. Tie plates are 
placed between cross tie and rail to provide a 
greater bearing area and decrease the wear on tie. 
Cross ties of concrete manufacture have been ex¬ 
perimented with and even solid concrete road¬ 
beds have been cast to which the rails have been 
fastened but the expense attached to this latter 
is prohibitive so far as being practical for gen¬ 
eral applications. 

In the early part of the year 1925 Mr. William 
Dalton of the General Electric Company designed 
and developed a new substitute cross tie fabri¬ 
cated from scrap rails, angle bars and tie plates 
by the arc welding process. 

A test installation of these ties was made on 
one of our heaviest operating tracks in Carbon- 
dale yard and the result obtained from this test 
has been so highly satisfactory that our com- 
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JfCurder of Jane McCrea 

(Continued from page 230) 

Captain Jones survived her only a few years, and 
died, as was thought, of grief. I am, sir, your 
most obedient servant, etc., 

James McCrea.’ 

“ ‘ Dr. S. Reynolds.’ 

“ The fact is that every member of the McCrea 
family near Fort Edward heard and knew that 
Jane was massacred by the Indians, and that no 
hint of any Americans shooting her by mistake 
was given out to anyone until seventy years after 
the occurrence! 

“As to the future of David Jones, there was for 
a long period the belief among historians that 
he never married and never overcame his grief; 
that he purchased of the Indians the scalp of his 
‘ Jennie,’ and ‘ with this cherished memento de¬ 
serted with his brother before the army reached 
Saratoga, and returned to Canada,’ where he died 
about three years later, brokenhearted and insane. 
Lossing says he lived to an old age, but never 
married. Later authorities say he was married, 
lived many years, and that a descendant made 
claim to some of the Jones’ property in the State 
of New York. 

“ Here I will leave the subject. It would be 
interesting enough to many readers to follow this 
all-too-brief narration with quotations from many 
writers, who have ever kept green the memory of 
Jane McCrea, but there is no space for this. Let 
it suffice to quote from the conclusion of Mr. 
Holden’s extensive, conservatively constructed and 
altogether admirable review of the facts: ' While 
we pause for a moment to drop the roses of love 
and the amaranths of remembrance on the grave 
of Jane McCrea, I believe that we may also feel 
that in her death she did not die in vain, and 
that from her quiet sepulchre beside the majestic 
Hudson, there came forth many of the flowers and 
blossoms of progress, from -whose seeds this then 
tiny Republic of ours has grown into one of the 
mightiest, wealthiest, most powerful and most 
important of the nations of the earth.’ ’’ 

The car was rapidly approaching the crossing. 

Mr. Speeder: I guess I can make it! 

Mr. Caution: I don’t think you can, better slow 
down. 

Mr. Speeder: Aw, hush the racket, I can make it 
in plenty of time. 

Mr. Caution, angerly: I say slow down, you 
can’t make it. 

Mr. Hitherto Silent Observer: Well, I don’t know 
who is going to win this race but I hope by gosh it 
isn’t a tie. 
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Wyoming Valley Massacre 

(Continued from page 233) 
the winter of 1777-78 there and planned an ex¬ 
pedition to punish their enemies in the Wyoming 
Valley. 

Settlers from throughout Wyoming Valley 
gathered at Forty Fort for mutual protection. 
Colonel John Butler, director of the invading 
force of British, Tories and Indians, sent several 
messages to Forty Fort on July 3, 1778, demand¬ 
ing unconditional surrender. Councils of war 
were hastily held within the stockade. The 
answer returned was a refusal to comply with the 
British Commander’s demands. Instead, the 
settlers decided to take the offensive—to venture 
out of the stockade and attack the invading 
marauders. 

Late in the afternoon of July 3 the settlers, 
aged men and boys, ventured out of the stockade, 
equipped with poor muskets. The enemy’s left 
flank was composed of British regulars; the 
center of Tories; the right of Indians. In all the 
British line extended almost one-half mile and 
rested on the border of a dense swamp in which 
the many Indians concealed themselves. 

The settlers stood well the first shock of the 
battle and forced back the British left flank, 
which retreated up a small hill. Following a 
seeming advantage, the settlers started across an 
opening. Their ranks were badly shattered; 
nearly all of the settlers’ leaders were killed. 

The settlers’ left side had advanced far along 
the swamp; the Indians concealed there raised a 
war whoop and with tomahawk and spear 
swarmed on the settlers’ flank and rear. An 
order to fall back to check the Indians’ flank 
was interpreted by the settlers as a retreat, and 
they broke ranks and fled pell-mell toward the 
fort. 

Accounts as to what happened after the retreat 
vary. One report is that the Indian Queen 
Esther sat on a rock and tomahawked many 
settlers. Another story is that the colonists were 
thrown upon burning logs and held there with 
pitchforks. Certainly desolation and death 
swept through what a short time before had been 
a peaceful agricultural region. More than 172 
are known to have been killed in battle. The 
number of fugitives who died trying to escape 
to other settlements never has become known. 


It is good to have money and the things that 
money can buy, but it is good, too, to check up 
once in a tchile and make sure that you haven't 
lost the things that money can't buy. —George 
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Steel Tie Plant 

(Continued from page 234) 
pany decided to extend the use of the scrap rail 
tie and accordingly purchased an automatic arc 
welding machine from the General Electric Co., 
which was developed especially for the fabrication 
of these ties. This machine was installed at the 
D. & H. plant, Colonie, and was supplemented by 
all of the necessary facilities to secure the maxi¬ 
mum economy in production. In general the new 
facilities include a receiving rack and platform 
where the scrap rails are lined up and cut into 
eight-foot lengths, a roller conveyor which car¬ 
ries the complete ties away from the welding 
machine and a 1,000 lb. capacity electric hoist 
which loads the ties directly into standing cars. 

The receiving rail rack at the plant consists 
of a series of T section rails spaced about two 
feet apart and supported by heavy timber frame 
work. On this rack, which is of sufficient size 
to accommodate a large number of 33 ft. rails, 
the rails are placed by the scrap dock magnetic 
crane. 

Cutting of the rails is done on the rack by 
an oxy-acetylene torch the points of cuts being 
indicated accurately by metal guide strips 
fastened to the platform of the rack at eight- 
foot intervals. 

The new welding apparatus developed for this 
work consists of an automatic tie welding ma¬ 
chine and a 1500 amp. motor generator set with 
two circuits for hand welding and two circuits 
for automatic wielding. The following equipment 
is involved: 

1. A section of a roller conveyor on which the 

rails are moved into position for welding. 

2. A jig for correctly spacing the rails and lo¬ 

cating the tie plates on top of the rails. 

3. Two pneumatic plungers for rigidly holding 

these parts in position. 

4. A pair of spring and toggle operated clamps 

for holding the angle irons against the 
ends of the rails. 

5. A mechanism which rotates the whole jig 

with its rails and plates. This turns in 
either direction a distance of 45 degrees 
from the perpendicular, permitting auto¬ 
matic welding to be done first on one side 
of the tie plate and then on the other. 

6. Two automatic welders mounted on indivi¬ 

dual travel carriages for welding the two 
tie plates simultaneously. 

7. A track on which the travel carriages ride. 

8. A supporting framework. 
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The actual operation is as follows: 

The rails are inserted into the machine and 
the tie plates placed in position. The equipment 
is then fixed in position by means of compressed 
air. The angles are next placed in position, after 
which the work is rotated to a point where the 
joints between the plates and one rail may be 
welded. The first welds are then made automatic¬ 
ally, the arcs moving away from each other. The 
fixture is then rotated to a point where the other 
joints are beneath the electrode and the welds 
are made with electrodes moving toward each 
other. 

While the automatic welds are being made the 
operator welds the angles to the ends of the 
rails by hand welding. All welding being com¬ 
pleted, the fixture is turned back to normal posi¬ 
tion and the completed tie removed. 

For maximum production the machine requires 
two operators one for each of the two automatic 
heads. Each head has a separate control panel, 
thus making each operator largely independent of 
the other. 

Each metal tie consists of two pieces of rail 
cut to eight-foot lengths and held together at 
both ends by angle bars which are welded to the 
rails. The rails are further held together by two 
tie plates which are welded to the top or head 
of the rails at the point where the track rail is 
clamped to the tie. The track rails are clamped 
to the tie plates by means of rail clips and spring 
steel keys. The product is made up entirely of 
scrap material with the exception of the two new 
tie plates and in its completed state weighs ap¬ 
proximately 500 lbs. 

These ties have a greater bearing surface on 
the ballast than have wood ties. There is no 
movement of the tie in the ballast. The rail 
clamps are more dependable than spikes and the 
tie can be put in place and clamped to the rail 
more quickly than the rail can be spiked to gauge 
on wood ties. 

The length of life of a steel tie is expected to 
extend many times that of the present wooden 
cross tie. Life can be expected to go on indefin¬ 
itely until destroyed or it has been attacked by 
the elements for so long a period as to rust 
through at the finished point. 

The first cost, of course, is in excess of the 
cost of wooden cross ties but it must be borne in 
mind that when the life has served its usefulness 
it still possesses for the most part the value as 
scrap of the material originally employed in its 
manufacture. In consequence of which the ulti¬ 
mate cost is expected to be reduced to a consider- 
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able lower figure than the cost of wooden cross 
ties. 

The plant is now turning out about seventy 
(70) ties a day or 21,500 ties a year. To date it 
has fabricated approximately 8,000 ties, which 
are being installed in cinder dump tracks, yard 
tracks and sidings as rapidly as possible. 

Accompanying are a series of pictures from 
which can be best visualized the plant layout, 
manufacturing operation and the finished product. 


Jirt Taxes Lower 
(Continued from page 231) 
and borrowings, which represent deferred taxation, 
substantially between one-sixth and one-seventh 
of the gross value of our production and services. 
Every dollar of public expenditure is a dollar less 
for the individual to save, spend or invest. It 
represents, too, a commutation of civil service 
which he might otherwise be called upon to ren¬ 
der. A similar illustration of that is the old 
method, still in vogue in many communities, of 
commuting poll tax by road service. A two- 
dollar poll tax meant a day’s work on the roads. 
A proposal to double the poll tax would assure a 
meeting of protest in the schoolhouses of every 
affected district. For every ten persons “ gain¬ 
fully employed,” there is one recipient of public 
compensation. But if we carry the illustration 
into its appropriate relation to present public ex¬ 
penditure, the citizen is spending the first six 
weeks to two months of his effort in support of 
government. Every increase of taxation enlarges 
the time which he must give to public purposes 
and every reduction enlarges the sum of his own 
energy at his own disposal. 

So much for the relation of public expenditure 
to gross national income, but is that, after all, 
the critical test. We are the wealthiest of na¬ 
tions and we contemplate expenditures propor¬ 
tionate to our wealth and our position in the 
society of mankind. Our capacity to produce 
lies at the foundation of our social power. The 
power at our command fixes the speed and quality 
of our progress. We term that period which 
marked the discovery and application of steam 
to machinery “ The Era of Industrial Revolution.” 
It transformed the long conflict with nature for 
a bare subsistence into a new and growing com¬ 
petition in accomplishment and enabled the whole 
standard of living to be gradually raised as an 
ever enlarging surplus of capital was placed at 
the command of society. It is that capacity to 
enlarge our supply of capital which enables us 
to provide for increasing population, to make 


continuing experiments in every Held of enter¬ 
prise and scientific adventure, to scrap old 
mechanisms and build new, to magnify our sys¬ 
tems of transportation and communication, to 
enlarge our life, multiply the opportunities of a 
new generation, amplify education and stimulate 
the fair flower of art and literature and science. 
We move forward only by the margin above our 
consumption. 

We have not at our command the gross value 
of our annual production of commodities and 
services, amounting to between $60,000,000,000 
and $65,000,000,000. It is estimated that we con¬ 
sume substantially 75% of that gross production 
in sustaining our social life and replacing the 
worn part of our economic machine. The 25% 
remaining constitutes the fund which pays the 
way of social progress, for, individually and 
socially, we improve our condition and advance 
our lives through the use of surplus. It is not 
the product of the farmer’s fields which measures 
his prosperity. It is what he has above operating 
and living expense that permits him to improve 
his tools, enlarge his acreage, better his stock, re¬ 
pair his buildings, make the home more com¬ 
fortable, enlarge the family life and the oppor¬ 
tunities of his children. It is only what is left 
after operating expenses are met which permit 
a railroad to extend its facilities and improve its 
service. It is not the gross production of the 
63% of manufacturing corporations which alone 
have a net income, but the surplus they create 
which permits them to expand their plants, im¬ 
prove their machinery and amplify their produc¬ 
tive capacity. 

Therefore, the taxable capacity of our people 
is not to be determined by the proportion of pub¬ 
lic expenditure to gross national income. Our tax¬ 
able capacity is found in a reasonable relation¬ 
ship to the surplus that represents the difference 
between what we produce and what we consume. 
The more fundamenal question is: not how much 
of our gross annual production of wealth can we 
take with safety for the purposes of government, 
but how much of the surplus may be safely taken 
for those ends without discouraging and oppress¬ 
ing the individual or threatening the patrimony 
which produces the means of our progress. 

She : " My ! you look bad. You look very much 
upset.” 

He: "I am upset, my bank busted yesterday 
and I lost my balance."— Exchange. 


Professor: " What's the common Impediment 

In the speech of American people?” 

Freshman : *■ Chewing-gum .”—Northwestern 

Purple Parrot. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


“Railroad to Replace Camels 

Camel and cart caravans, 
which now carry the hides, 
wool, spices, fruit and other ex¬ 
ports of Persia, will be replaced 
In large measure by a railroad 
stretching more than 1,000 
miles across that country from 
Khor Musa, on the Persian 
Gulf north to the Caspian Sea, 
according to the Associated 
Press. 

Ulen and Co., heading a group 
of international contractors, an¬ 
nounced yesterday that the 
final contract for the construc¬ 
tion of the railroad, port fa¬ 
cilities and a combination irri¬ 
gation dam and railroad bridge 
at Ahwas was signed in Lon¬ 
don recently. 

The work, which was begun 
by the Persian government, 
will be completed by private 
contractors. The northern half 
of the road will be built by a 
consortium of three leading 
German construction firms as¬ 
sociated with Ulen and Com¬ 
pany. In the construction of 
the southern half of the road 
will be J. G. White and Com¬ 
pany of New York, Stewart and 
McDonnell of London and the 
Batignolles Company of Paris. 


Engineer Also Railroad President 

Dave Dingier is an important 
character in and about Cass- 
ville, Ark. He is a railroad en- 
gineman and also president, 
general manager and board of 
directors. He owns half of the 
stock of a four-mile railroad. 
There are only five other em¬ 
ployes of the system. 

Another unique feature of the 
railroad Is that an engine is 
only needed one way. The pas¬ 
senger coach coasts back to its 
home terminal after its trip. 
The engine “ Mary Ann,” hauls 
back a string of freight cars. 
“ It may be the shortest line In 
America,” says the fireman, 
■' but it will haul anything on 
wheels." 


£XCay Record Freight Month 

The average load per car in 
May was 26.3 tons, including 
less than carload lot freight as 
well as carload freight. This 
was a decrease of six-tenths of 
a ton under the same month 
last year and one-half a ton 
below May, 1926. 


(Buses Replace Trains in France 

Paris, July 10. (AP)—Rail¬ 
roads no longer enjoy the mo¬ 
nopoly of land transportation 
in France, and railroad com¬ 
panies admit that it is hope¬ 
less to try to fight the compe¬ 
tition of the automobile. In¬ 
stead they are going into the 
business themselves by forming 
subsidiary companies to run 
auxiliary automobile services. 

The Southern company, rea¬ 
lizing that time saving is the 
only advantage enjoyed by the 
railroad, is organizing facili¬ 
ties for transport of automobiles 
by fast freight at reduced rates, 
so that motorists on vacation at 
resorts can have the use of their 
cars without the trouble and 
delay of driving them down 
from Paris, The Plattsburg 
Daily Press, July 11, 1928. 


Whistle is Dinner Bell 

When the whistle of the 
Green Mountain Flier splits the 
quiet air of Ludlow Valley, in 
Vermont, Jerry, the best known 
public canine character in Lud¬ 
low, knows that he has a busi¬ 
ness appointment. This busi¬ 
ness of Jerry, an airedale, is 
enjoying life. 

Day after day for the last 
five years Jerry has met the 
crack Boston-Montreal express 
at the Ludlow station. The 
regular passengers have learned 
to look for him. The diner 
chef always has a choice bone 
for Jerry. 

Other dogs who have tried to 
displace Jerry have only es¬ 
caped after a sound thrashing. 
In five years he has never 
missed the flier, except during 
two weeks under a doctor’s 
care, for an injury he suffered 
in jumping to greet the diner 
crew before the train stopped. 
Furthermore, he will not so 
much as notice other trains 
when he hears their whistle. 
He knows his train—none other 
matters. 


Seroice With a Smile 

Even locomotives have to 
give service with a smile, writes 
H. E. Cartwright. The other 
night an engine failure occurred, 
caused, according to a report 
given by one of the passengers, 
by a broken “ giggle pin.” 


Locomotive With Motor 

One of the interesting ex¬ 
hibits at the recent Paris Fair 
consisted of a motor driven 
switching locomotive, operating 
on a short length of track, 
manufactured by Gaston Moyse 
et Cie, Paris, and designed pri¬ 
marily for use on private branch 
lines and sidings of large in¬ 
dustrial plants, according to a 
report from Trade Commis¬ 
sioner Louis Hall, Paris, made 
public, July 10, by Department 
of Commerce. The full text of 
the report follows: 

“ The ‘ locotracteur,’ as It is 
called, weighs twenty tons and 
is powered with a ninety horse¬ 
power Panhard-Levasseur mo¬ 
tor. The interesting feature of 
the model exhibited at the 
Paris Fair is the fact that it 
is equipped with a Panhard- 
Levasseur gas producer and 
uses charcoal as fuel, instead 
of operating on gasoline. The 
tops of the cylindrical gener¬ 
ator and the gas-cleaning ap¬ 
paratus project slightly above 
the left end of the locomotive, 
and the gas-cooling coils run 
across the top of the cab, 

“ The relative economy of 
producer gas from charcoal, as 
compared with gasoline for fuel 
has been established as between 
seventy and seventy-five per 
cent. 


9 Railroad Blacklist 

An interesting and unusual 
letter is employed by the Pied¬ 
mont and Northern in its 
efficiency campaign. The letter 
follows: 

“ The Piedmont and North¬ 
ern Railway, freight claim com¬ 
mittee, wishes to notify all con¬ 
cerned of the resignation of the 
following characters in the 
event they are later found to 
have appeared on other rail¬ 
roads. Please post these names 
as they are dangerous char¬ 
acters and should not be al¬ 
lowed on the right-of-way if 
loss and damage claims are to 
be cut in half, which can be 
done: 

M. T. Head 
E. Z. Worker 
Bill M. Wrong 
Load M. Hasty 
I. M. Careless 

N. O. Marks 
Lee K. Roof. 
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Who Is A Friend ? 

•«? 

W HO is a friend > I will tell you. He 
is a person with whom you dare to 
be yourself. Your soul can go 
naked with him. He seems to ask of you to 
put on nothing, only to be what you are. 
He does not want you to be better or worse. 
When you are with him you feel as a pris¬ 
oner feels who has been declared innocent. 
You do not have to be on your guard. You 
can say what you think, so long as it is gen¬ 
uinely you. He understands those contra¬ 
dictions in your nature that lead others to 
misjudge you. You can avow your little 
vanities and envies and hates and vicious 
sparks, your meanness and absurdities, and 
in opening them up to him they are lost, 
dissolved on the white ocean of his loyalty. 
He undsrstands. You do not have to be 
careful. It makes no matter. He likes you. 
He is like fire that purges all you do. He 
is like water that cleanses all that you say. 
He understands you. You can weep with 
him, laugh with him, pray with him. 
Through and underneath it all he sees, 
knows and loves you. A friend, I repeat, is 
one whom you dare to be yourself and 
whom you can trust. — Anonymous. 








